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The huge funnel of the 
ferry “William Carson” is hoisted into place 


Guardian's Platform — 
To |: make Newfoundland better 
wn at home and abroad; : 


fo | trade and travel 
the Island; 


To encourage development ‘of the 
Island's resources; ~ 


To foster relations. between 
Nanton and her neighbors 


at the Canadian Vickers Shipyards in Mont- 
real to draw nearer to completion the big 
ferry which will operate between North 
Sydney, N. S., and Port aux Basques, Nfld., 
beginning this Fall. The ship, largest of its 
kind ever made in Canada, is being built by 
Canadian Vickers for the Federal Depart- 
ment of Transport and will be operated by 
the Canadian National Railways when 
completed. The funnel weighs 25 tons and 
is 42 feet long, 19 wide and nearly 20 feet 
high. Photo: Canadian National Railways. 
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THE EDITOR‘S PAGE 


Kellickh. Killick=- Yes? No? 


@ It’s funny how it goes in publishing. We give our readers what we 
consider the best that is available in picture, stories, articles and poems, 
and only occasionally is there a reaction specific enough to be helpful 
in selections for future publication. But spell a word in common usage 
wrongly, or at least differently—and the roof falls in. 

In an issue a few months back we carried an article entitled ‘‘It’s 
Kellick-making Time.’ commenting editorially that the word ‘‘Kellick”’ 
is not found in Webster's Dictionary. For that we were promptly and 
gleefully brought to task by Thomas Kendrick of Athol, Massachusetts, 
who ‘“‘seldom has the chance to get the best of a Newfie."’ (Perhaps 
because he is married to one). “I was not surprised,’’ says Mr. Kendrick, 
to read that you cannot find ‘Kellick’ in the dictionary because in my 
dictionary the word is spelled ‘Killick’ and means a small anchor.” 

Close on this came a letter from J. Cooper of Clarenville, T.B. 
Quote: “Have made and used ‘Killocks’ for many years—commonly 
known as the poor man’s grapnel. You will find ‘Kiliock’ in Webster's 
Dictionary.’’ Unquote. 

At this point we called in the author of the piece, Don Ryan, and 
put him on the carpet. After some days of research, Don reported back 
as follows: 


The spelling ‘Kellick’ was commonly used in the 18th 
and 19th century English. In 1768, J. Byron wrote in a 
narative, Patagonia: “We hove up our... . Kellick, which 
we had to serve in the room of our grapnel.’ Kipling in 
Captains Courageous (1897), wrote: ‘Dad says next one 
(anchor) he loses. . . . —he’'ll give him the Kelleg! An issue 
of the London Times in 1883 has this sentence: “With some 
bits of wood and a large stove .... (is) fashioned a very 
good hedge or Killick’.”’ 


We know full well that we haven't heard the end of this Kellich— 
Killockh—Kullickh—Kelleg controversy,but in the meantime an apology to 
Webster's seems to be in order. 


@ Speaking about the stuff that gets in A. G., it’s been a long time 
since we had the pleasure of printing an article by Ron Pollett. The 
only time we lose any sleep over this popular author or what he writes, 
is when he doesn't write at all. So with a double handspring, we 
announce that ‘The Bait Punt’’ by Ron Pollett is to be found in this 
issue. 


@ In Rindge, New Hampshire, there is a celebrated outdoor place of 
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worship “‘for all people’’ which has had one and a quarter million 
visitors in the last eight years. The “‘Cathedral’’ was built in memory 
of Lt, Sanderson Sloane, who gave his life in World War II. 


The altars, pulpit, lectern, and baptismal font of this unique 
church of the woods are made up of stones donated from all parts of 
the world, and our natural question on hearing the Rindge story was: 
“What about Newfoundland?” 


The answer was supplied last month by Mrs. Annie E. Butler of 
Athol, Mass. (who comes from Bell Island, her late husband from 
Burin). Mrs. Butler kindly brought to our office a_ beautifully 
illustrated 70-page booklet which tells the story of the ‘“The Cathedral 
of the Pines’’ and how it has now become an international shrine with 
a full schedule of religious services from April to September each year. 


There is a diagram for all the stones, and number 39 in the 
Baptismal Font bears this inscription: 


Donor: Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Butler, 
Burin, Newfoundland. 

Stone: Fluorspar, used in making steel. 
Comes from St. Lawrence, Nfld. Two 
American ships were lost near Burin* 
in 1942 and 200 American boys lost 
their lives in this tragedy. 


Mrs. Butler has visited the “Cathedral of the Pines’’ on a number 
of occasions and she has received a warm letter of appreciation for her 
help and interest from Douglas Sloane, father of the airman who was 
shot down over Germany in 1944. 


It goes to show, as we've often said, that in everything worthwhile 
anywhere you'll find a Newfoundlander somewhere. 


@ Another welcome visitor to the office last month was Frank Doherty, 
President of the Newfoundland Association of Montreal. Frank works 
forty hours a week, for a living, with the C.P.R. in Montreal, and as 
many hours—and more, for the love of it, in the interests of his fellow- 
Newfoundlanders in and around Canada's biggest city. Founder of the 
Montreal Newfoundland Club, Frank has striven unceasingly to 
establish a Newfoundland Centre in Montreal and his brief so-called 
holiday in St. John’s and Trinity, his birthplace, was spent largely in 
drumming up support for his pet project that will, if successful, provide 
a Newfoundland ‘‘open house’ for both resident and visiting Newfies. 


@ Ralph B. Wilson of Santa Barbara, California, sends ‘‘Kindest regards 
to you folks in the lovely, cool, clear air of Canada’s baby province.” 


* Pollux and Truxton, St. Lawrence. 
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@ We tried our very best, between April, 1951, and April, 1952, to 
provide a suitable name for the new car ferry the Canadian Government 
undertcok to build for service on the Gulf between North Sydney, N. S., 
and Port aux Basques, Nfld. 

Hundreds of readers responded to our suggestion that names be put 
forward for consideration by the Department of Transport, and the final 
result of our “‘Car Ferry Ballot,’’ published in April, 1952 was as follows: 

First Choice: Tavernor (for the Captain of the ill-fated Caribou, 
torpedoed in 1942). Second Choice: Caribou. 

Third Choice: Newfoundland and Elizabeth (tied). 

Fourth: Prince Charles. Fifth: Gulf Bridge. 

Sixth: New Province. Seventh: Guardian. 

Eighth: Joseph Smallwood. 

Ninth: Link, Island Queen and Princess Anne (tied). 

Tenth: Margaret Rose. Eleventh: Empress of St. Lawrence. 

Twelfth: Duchess of St. Lawrence, Empress of Canada, Ferryland, 
Cabotian, Aurora and Newlandore (tied). 

Thirteenth: Great Western, Triumph, Terra Nova, John Cabot, 
Trinity, Welcomea, Outerbridge, The Star, Triangle, Royalty (tied). 

Even after the final results were published, suggested names con- 
tinued to pour in. Among them: The Christopher, Ocean Beauty, 
Friendship, King George VI, Shanandithit, Conche, Englee, Quirpon, 
Fleur de Lys, St. Lawrence Guardian, Western Star, Voyager, Joey's 
Enterprise, Bradley Smallwood, Water Link, Seaway, Prince Philip. 

On page 10 of this issue there is an article giving the reasons for 
the official name given the ferry: William Carson (See cover picture 
also). As we said earlier, we tried our best to help name the ferry but 
our failure to come up with the name ultimately selected by the Depart- 
ment of Transport in no way affects our opinion of the choice. 
Long live the memory of Dr. William Carson! —E. Y. 
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The new car ferry, for service between North Sydney and Port aux Basques. 
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The Bait Punt 


By RON POLLETT 


The shrimp boats are a-comin’ 
Their sails are in sight. 

The shrimp boats are a-comin’ . 
There'll be dancing tonight. 


VERY time I heard that song, 

popular over the radio a while 
back, about the shrimp fishing boats 
sailing home against the sunset into 
New Orleans, Louisana, I thought 
about the Bait Punt that used to 
sail into New Harbor summer eve- 
nings forty years ago when I was 
one of a bunch of boy fishkillers 
there. She too came in out of the 
sunset and was loaded to the gun- 
nels with caplin for cod bait, seined 
on the far side of the bay where 
the caplin landed earlier in the sea- 
son than in our place. There was 
no better bait than shiny fresh cap- 
lin, and there was plenty of danc- 
ing those nights in New Harbor 
also—in the hearts of us youngsters 
eager for the dawn to break when 
we could set out to hook the cod. 


In those times shorefishing was 
in full swing and every family had 
a boat or two. All summer long 
the water was dotted with sails as 
the rodneys, punts, trapskiffs, 
smacks and a few small schooners 
sallied back and forth acress the 
harbor and bay like butterflies 
across the cabbage garden. Some- 
times this traffic was crews of chil- 
dren learning the ropes in a pleasure 
sail. But more often it was men 
and boys sailing in or out to the 
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fishing grounds two or three miles 
offshore. 

It seemed every house held a 
bunch of budding seamen to help 
crew the father’s boat and drag the 
big cod aboard. A boy was barely 
out of flap pants before he was 
handed a fish line. That was the 
only way his father could have any 
peace once the toddler saw his older 
brothers pronging their fish from 
the boat to the wharf. Every boy 
was fiercely proud of his catch, and 
many a man with a full shift of 
youngsters was hard put to figure 
what kind of identifying notches to 
cut in the tails of the cod in the 
small boat to save arguments. 

Unfortunately for us bedlamers, 
however, the Bait Punt started up 
in early June while we were still in 
classes and only had Saturdays off. 
There we sat and chafed at the 
painter until the C.H.E. tests were 
over shortly, when we were loose 
for the summer and could climb 
aboard the tail end of the caplin 
season which ended mid-July. Eag- 
erly we switched from sharpening 
pencils to polishing fishhooks. 

Our berths were waiting and so 
were the hungry cod. Nobody had 
to tell us twice to put the birch 
junks and dry splits aboard the boat 
the night before, and the tea kettle, 
the rum jar filled with water, and 
a small bottle of kerosene. The 
kerosene was a must, to start the 
blaze in case the kindling got damp. 
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No one could last long without a 
hot mug-up out there on the salt 
water. 


Half the fun of fishing was the 
picnic chow served aboard. Besides 
the burning hot switchel, and buns 
and things out of the breadbox, the 
day was lost unless there was also a 
big iron pot full of cod fillets 
cooked practically alive in a stew 
with a chunk of salt meat, all gar- 
nished with chives from the house- 
hold garden. The bubbling mass 
was bottomed up on a wide board 
and everyone pitched in with his 
fingers, using the ocean as a finger- 
bowl overside the smal boat. Even 
blustery weather failed to deal us 
out of this fun, for rather than 
forego the picnic we landed in a 
cove and ate off a big flat beachrock 
that only semed to add a zestier 
flavor. 


But we could not go fishing 
without bait, and this is where the 
Bait Punt came in. 


The Bait Punt was a commun- 
ity undertaking. Instead of every- 
one setting off across the ten miles 
of sea to get his own bait with a 
castnet, the men took turns man- 
ning a large skiff with a seine. The 
Bait Punt (three pairs of oars, plus 
sails) set out at noon and with 
good luck was back before dark 
with a load of caplin to be shared 
among all. The big talk among us 
boys all afternoon was when the 
Bait Punt would return and how 
much bait, if any, for tomorow. 


After supper, the earliest we 
could expect her, we gathered in 
knots, mostly on a lookout hill, 
and strained our eyes into the sun- 


set. As she hove in sight around 
a headland a mile off, a cheer would 
break out: 

“She's comin’! She's 
Loaded to the gunnels!"’ 


comin’! 


In no time the harbor sprang 
alive with small boats converging 
on the long wharf where the Bait 
Punt landed. She practically had 
to shush away the rodneys and 
punts to get room to berth. The 
boats were jammed with eager chil- 
dren, girls as well as boys, where 
the father took his whole brood 
along for the ride. In calm weather 
the small craft strung out in a long 
tail waiting their turn for bait; in 
wind they clung around the pier 
like piglets at the nipples. The 
bait crew cocked a practised eye ' 
and dished out equal shares—a pig- 
gin, a butter tub, or even a bait tub 
full. 

We boys hurried home to get to 
bed early and be ready for the pre- 
dawn rising—not that our fathers 
would have to prod us out of bed 
with a pitchfork to go fishing, 
sleepy or no. But we always found 
time to argue as to who was lucky 
enough to get the most hen caplin 
in his bait. The hens were more 
silvery and sleek than the over- 
finned burly cocks and shaped up 
on the hook better as a tid-bit to 
tempt the bigger cod, was our be- 
lief. 


Some evenings the Bait Punt 
failed to return and we scuffed 
back from the lookout crestfallen 
But we set out next morning never- 
theless, in the hope she would ap- 
pear with the sunrise. As many as 
forty boats waited inside the head- 
lands and pounced out to greet the 
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Bait Punt with rousing cheers if 
she had bait. She answered with 
long blasts of her conchshell horn. 
But if it was apparent she had no 
caplin, as sometimes happened, and 
sailed silently by, most of the boats 
departed sullenly for home “‘to 
work in the gardens while the 
weather is fine.”’ That was when 
the world fell apart for us eager- 
beavers. Only a few diehards ever 
used the codjigger in our place. 


But with shiny new caplin in the 
tub everybody headed for the fish- 
ing spots out in the bay. We boys 
wanted to live forever then. We 
generated pistonfulls of power into 
the oars if it was calm, and we felt 
like puffing still more wind into 
the sails under a full breeze. Near- 
ing the grounds we had our hooks 
baited and poised, impatient for the 
order to here’ before ‘‘com- 
ing to’’ from the wise lips of our 
skipper. 


Then as we see-sawed our hand- 
lines on the gunnel to keep the bait 
active, sunk twenty fathoms where 
lurked the big cod, and the line 
stopped dead with the weight of a 
heavy tug——it was then we had the 
thril of a lifetime. 


It is events such as these an out- 
port-bred man recalls fondly wher- 
ever he may roam afterwards. That 
is why I found myself humming, 
after all these years, not the New 
Orleans words, but 


The Bait Punt is coming, 
Her sails are in sight... 
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Month 


This month’s baby is only 
three years old, but he’s a BOY, 
he says, and he doesn’t want 
anyone calling HIM a baby! 
Stephen Shortall is this little 
chap’s name. He has two big 
events crowding each other in 
December, for he was born on 
St. Stephen’s Day. “Not fair,” 
he chirps. “My Christmas pres- 
ents get all mixed up with my 
birthday gifts.” Stephen has 
three more brothers and a sister 
called Clare, who is the eldest. 
The boys are inclined to com- 
plain that “Clare bosses them 
around”—but they love her just 
the same. Stephen’s Dad and 
Mom are Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 
Shortall, 174 Patrick St, St. 
John’s. 


Watch for anotherR ON POLL ETT feature in next month’s 
Atlantic Guardian 
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Naming The 


Canada’s largest Ferry bears the name 


AMING the new and largest 

Canadian-built ferry William 
Carson was no accident. It was 
a carefully chosen title to honor 
one of the greatest men in New- 
foundland’s history; a man, who 
by his deeds of more than 100 years 
ago, still holds a revered spot in 
the heart of Newfoundlanders 
everywhere. 

The ferry, which will go into 
operation this fall between Port 
aux Basques and North Sydney, 
was christened the Wililam Carson 
last fall by Mrs. Donald Gordon, 
wife of the chairman and president 
of the Canadian National Railways, 
which will operate this push-button 
ferry for the Federal Department 
of Transport. 

With the traditional bottle of 
champagne smashing against the 
prow of the vessel and the pro- 
claiming of the name Waiulliam 
Carson, honor was finally paid a 
great patriot and leader of the peo- 
ple residing in the oldest colony of 
the British Commonwealth. 


For William Carson, a native of 
Scotland and a doctor by profession, 
was one of the true leaders of the 
Island's people from the time he 
emigrated here in 1808 until his 
death in 1843. A graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh who had 
worked several years at Birmingham 
before emigrating, he was 38 when 
he landed in the “‘new land,” and 
almost immediately he embarked 


on a number of projects for the 
improvement of conditions. 


There were any number of ter- 
rible conditions to be encountered, 
both politically and socially. In 
the first place, Newfoundland was 
not governed by democratic rule as 
we know it today. The power of 
government lay solely in the hands 
of the Governor, and the judiciary 
in the hands of the Chief Justice 
of the Colony. It was deemed 
illegal to erect permanent buildings 
on the island ,and here again the 
sole arbitrator on such a matter was 
the Governor. 


Carson's opposition to this and 
other tyrannical methods exercised 
over the people soon incurred the 
displeasure of the Governor and 
the Chief Justice of the Colony. 
But a petty persecution by these 
two against the doctor only made 
him more determined than ever to 
see a better system of government 
and an improved judiciary. 


He wrote a number of pamph- 
lets about conditions that were 
immediately branded ‘“‘libellous and 
scurrilous’ by the authorities. He 
pleaded for a civil government con- 
sisting of a Resident Governor, a 
Senate House and a House of 
Assembly. With the risk of losing 
clients and friends, he continued to 
press for these changes. They were 
to come about slowly. 

He did succeed in having the 
Home Government make the Gov- 
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William 


of a great Newfoundland crusader 


ernor a year-round resident. It 
had been the practice, prior to 
Carson's agitation, for the Gover- 
nor to visit the Colony for a couple 
of months in the year, but this was 
changed in 1815. 

One of his first major victories, 
however, was made on June 26, 
1813, when the Home Government 
in London, instructed the Governor, 
Sir Richard Keatts, to authorize 
“the cultivation of those lands in 
the Colony which might be applic- 
able to that purpose and to grant 
leases for small portions of land.”’ 

In 1820, an Irishman named 
Lundigan was flayed on his bare 
back for a trivial offence and Car- 
son, with the backing of the Mer- 
chant’s Society who had supported 
him in his work for reforms, began 
seeking judicial reforms. Six years 
later, the Surrogate Courts were 
suppressed by the Judicature Act. 
With this achieved, Carson, with a 
man named Patrick Morris pressed 
their demands for representative 
government which they secured in 
1832. 

Then with the first elections 
ever held, the feeling of a fickle 
public displayed itself. Carson was 
defeated at the polls—the victim 
of an electioneering trick. Two 
years later a vacancy occured and 
he was elected to the House of 
Assembly. 

All grievances were not stamped 
out with this granting of respons- 
ible government, however, and for 
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Carson 


the rest of his life he devoted his 
time to the task of improving con- 
ditions. A few aonths before his 
death, some recognition of his ser- 
vices was made when he was ele- 
vated to the dignity of a Crown 
advisor. 

Nor had he forgotten his duties 
as a doctor during this long period 
of political and judicial agitation. 
As early as 1811 he had been the 
influential force behind a committee 
of management for the building of 
a hospital for sick persons. A 
fund was raised for the building 
by withholding one penny to the 
pound of each man’s wages. It 
was the first attempt in Newfound- 
land to build a civil hospital. 

Dr. Carson is mainly remem- 
bered, however, as a fighter for the 
rights and liberties of the people. 
On the evening before he died, he 
sent for the editor of the Patriot 
and asked him to ‘“‘stir up the 
friends of the people to recover cer- 
tain other rights and win back, by 
constitutional means, the Great 
Charter of which they had been so 
unjustly deprived.”’ 

He died on February 26, 1843, 
and an excerpt from an obituary 
states in part: “‘Carson sacrificed 
many who might have been his 
friends and relinquished an easily 
made fortune; surely such a man 
should not be consigned to the 
tomb without some kind of public 
testimonial to adorn the last resting- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Thou country of our father, blest coun- 
try of our birth, 

For granduer and for beauty, second 
to none on earth, 

Sweet rivers, of 
spruce and pine so grand, 

A paradise of splendor, is dear old 
Newfoundland. 


land of lakes and 


Those lovely bays and islands basked 
by a summer sun, 

Those hills where once we rambled, we 
loved them everyone, 

Those little ponds and rivers, the sea- 
shore oh! so grand, 

A masterpiece of nature, our dear old 
Newfoundland. 


TRASK 


Manufacturers of the 


Famous 


““Maid of Avalon” 


AND 
“Regal” Ranges 


Oil Ranges, Electric Ranges 
and Furnaces 


WATER ST. WEST 
ST. JOHN’S 


there at anchor with 


sails so neatly furled, 


Those vessels 


Those flakes and wharves, and stages 
with fresh-caught codfish filea, 


Those salmon lobster 


nets and pots, 
strewn there along the shore, 
Brings back so many memories of the 


the good old days of yore. 


Dear country we salute thee, yours is 
a glorious past, 

Wherever we may wander, our love fo 
thee will ast. 

We'l watch with pride your progress, 
as your industries expand, 

You have a future of promise, God 
bless 


thee, Newfoundland. 


-RICHARD BUGDEN. 


Naming the William Carson 


(Continued from Page 11) 
place of one whose life was ex- 
hausted in the public cause.”’ 


Yet until the new ferry, built by 
Canadian Vickers Limited at Mon- 
treal, eased down the slip into the 
St. Lawrence River last November, 
the only memorial to this leader of 
the people of Newfoundland, was 
the naming of one of the wards of 
the General Hospital at St. John's 
after him. 


Great tribute has finally been 
paid this man who was described 
at the launching ceremony as med 
ical practioner, philanthropist, par- 
liamentarian and acclaimed Father 
of Representative Government in 
Newfoundland. 
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ALONG THE 


Trans = Canada Highway 
(Second of a series) 


: 


Pastoral scene on the Bay Bulls Road, a couple of miles out of St. John’s. 
Photostory by EWART YOUNG 


O THAT we don’t get our fingers rapped twice in as many 

months, we hasten to point out that the strip of highroad 
pictured above is not officially part of the Trans-Canada Highway 
in Newfoundland. 

It is, however, somewhat closer, both geographically and 
pictorially, to the ulimate T.C.H. in these parts than was the lead 
picture, showing the highroad through Kelligrews, in last month’s 
A. G. 

The road map reproduced on pages 16 and 17, showing the 
proposed Trans-Canada Highway route across Newfoundland, will 
confirm this. Those dotted lines indicate an entirely new approach 
to St. John’s, with the road running somewhat roughly midway 
between the two already paved highways, Conception Bay and Bay 
Bulls, and coming in from Whitbourne via Holyrood. 

There may be a long wait-and-see period before a map can be 
printed sk »wing an X-marks-the-spot where Trans-Canada actually 
enters St. John’s. Meanwhile there’s lots to stir the imagination in 
pictorial peeks at nearby spots that will undoubtedly appeal to 
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North Arm, Holyrood, where a licensed salmon river empties into the sea. 


motorists touring Newfoundland once they get to the “end of the 
road.” Some of those spots are pictured on these pages: The Witless 
Bay Line, which the Highway will cross at some point; Holyrood, 
which T.C.H. will skirt; the Goulds, St. John’s West, which will not 


Witless Bay Rd., right; Topsail Rd., left; Superior Rubber Co., Furey’s Hotel. 


pu 
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Many motorists use the Witless Bay Line for picnics and fishing on weekends. 
be far from the new road; and Bay Bulls, just a few miles further 
on. Now on main highways, these and other picturesque places 
will provide interesting side-trips for Trans-Canada travellers. 
(We'll be back again next month with more road-side scenes.) 


Cannon-gate Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, Bay Bulls, has tourist appeal. 
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You don’t have to go far on the Witless Bay Line to find a picnic spot. Boil-up 
places are here, there and everywhere, with water and “blasty boughs” free for 


the looking (above). And to help make the great outdoors in Newfoundland still 
more enjoyable, the Provinical Department of Mines and Resources has erected 
picnic tables and fireplaces at intervals along the highways and byways (below). 
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What would the Trans-Canada Highway be, here or on the mainland, without 


the rolling crop-fields and farmhouses? The scene above, at the Goulds, Bay 
Bulls, reflects the pioneering progress of those in Newfoundland who till the 
soil for a living. Pictured below is a commercial slant on the shape of things 
to come along the Highway—a variety store and building lots for sale. 
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Bridges galore will mark the Trans-Canada Highway in Newfoundland. This 
example (above) of picturesque concrete was photographed in the Goulds-Petty 


Harbor region. In a land where al! too few informative road-signs are found, the 
Kiwanis Club of Carbonear, at the paved end of the Conception Bay Highway, 
has shown commendable enterprise in placing this effective sign on Saddle Hill. 
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A Home News from 


Abroad 


Newfies Celebrate First Annual Picnic in Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Newfoundland was well represented 
on May 31, 1954, 
nual picnic was held in the beautiful 
Ferndell Section of Griffith Park, Los 
Angeles, California. 


when its first au 


Many often voiced the opinion that 
a Newfoundland picnic should be at 
ranged and it was finally decided to 
do something about it. A few forme: 
Newfies arranged a meeting and talked 
about plans, etc. A tentative date was 
set for May 31, (Memorial Day Week 
end) other friends were contacted and 
each agreed to accept phone calls as 
a result of newspaper adveriising. Dur 
ing the intervening days telephones 
buzzed and people from as far away 
as San Diego were enthusiastic about 
the picnic and told of the many friends 
that 


designated place. 


were scheduled to arrive at the 


People came from 
locations and nearby 


distant many 


towns. 


Local fNewspapers announced the 
date and place of the picnic weeks in 
advance, and newspapers in far-off 
Newfoundland notified friends far and 
The 


original date was not changed and the 


near of the holiday gathering. 


dav finally arrived. 

As early as 9 A.M. cars appeared at 
the winding Ferndell Drive and parked 
beneath the beautiful setting of the 
rugged 
marked the spot for those not accus 


terrain where a red bandanna 


tomed to the area. The morning sun 


shone with unusual warmth at an 


carly hour. Many seemed to forecast 


the success of the occasion. All near- 
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by parking spaces were soon filled and 
a glance at the register disclosed names 
and places familiar to many who came 
from various locations in their distant 
native land. 


Those responsible for the occasion 
M. and Mrs. 
Kasper Caperson, Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Arnold, M1 Luff, (Mrs. Luff 
was visiting friends in New York), Mr. 
Mrs. A. Johnson and Mrs. Frank 
After the 


picnickers settled down to eat 


were briefly introduced : 
Amos 


and 
Arnold. introductions the 
their 
Hot coffee, prepared on the 
conveniently 


lunches. 
located gas burners, was 
served and of by- 


gone days were relived as groups of 


soon, many hours 


native to Canada’s 
talked happily across 
the rustic, redwood tables. 


men and women 


new Province, 


It was obvious that the first New 
foundland picnic was only the begin- 
Hand shak 


ing continued as later arrivals made 


ning of more to follow. 


their appearance and more names 


were added to the pages of the ap 
propriately designed register. 

Mr. Pat Williams led in group sing- 
ing as that was 


part of the day's 


schedule. As the day passed, there 
that 


showed promise of greater enthusiasm 


was every indication this even 


for future picnics. Indeed plans are 


now being formulated for next year's 
affair. 


FRANK ARNOLD 


(Continued on next Page) 
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went overseas during the first world 
war, so that they may be included in 
the big Blue Puttee celebration and 
reunion scheduled to be held in St. 
John's October 4. 

Frank Doherty, president of the 
Association, has assured the local com 
mittee of the full cooperation of his 
organization. 

“First 500” veterans in New York, 
Toronto, and Boston are also being 
rounded up. 


To Receive Degree 


@ Donald Thompson Baggs of Madi- 
son, Jersey, will receive his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree next June, 
from Drew University. Mr. Baggs, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Baggs, 32 Leslie 
Street, St. John’s, received his B.A. de- 
gree from that university in 1952. 


In Chocolate Bar Land 


@ Husband of Hilda May Wright 
(nee French) of French’s Cove, is em- 
ployed with the famous chocolate bar 
and candy people, Ganong’s, in Tor- 
onto and vicinity. 
husband R. H. visited 

Conception Bay, recently. 


New 


Mrs. Wright and 
Bay Roberts, 


After a Quarter Century 


@ After 25 years, a quarter century, 
Mrs. Joseph Campbell of Brooklyn, 
New York, returned to Corner Brook, 
here, to spend holidays with her de- 
lighted parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Meade, 58 Valley Road. 

It is believed there are over 10,000 
Newfoundlanders in New York State 
alone! 


Really Seeing Canada 


@ The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jos- 
eph Wells, Petries, on Newfoundland’s 
west coast, is really getting to know 
Canada. She has spent some time in 
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Fort William and other Ontario cen- 
tres, has been in Winnipeg and other 
Manitoba places, and is taking up resi- 
dence in Vancouver, B.C., as the wife 
of Joe Laidler of Fort William, Ont. 
Mrs. Laidler came from the extreme 
eastern part of Canada (Newfound- 
land), and is now living in the ex- 
treme western part (Vancouver). 


Maritime Rector 
@ Rev. George Ebsary, son of Mrs. 
Edwin Ebsary of the Southside Road, 
St. John’s, is the rector of the parish 
of Crapaud, Prince Edward Island. 


NADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE. 
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Jackson’s Cove 


By DON RYAN 


HREE 
Cove! 

The significance’? This 

The first visitor to touch in at 
this quiet tree-clad spot in Green 
Bay, so tradition has it, is outstand- 
ing in memory for the way he was 
garbed—he wore three jackets. As 
a result the place was called Jacket’s 
Cove, but through misunderstand- 
ing as to its origin it became known 
as Jackson's Cove. 

That is the literal significance of 
the three jackets, but it has a sym- 
bolic significance, too. 

The three jackets may very well 
represent the three industries from 
which the inhabitants derive their 
fishing, farming, and mink- 


jackets and Jackson's 


living 
ranching. 
Jackson's Cove, 
base joint of the little finger of a’ 
hand-shaped peninsula that forms 


situated at the 


the southern coastline of Green 
Bay, is more of a farming village 
today than it ever was. 

In 1945, there were an estimat- 
ed fifty acres of improved land; to- 
day, that acreage has doubled. Since 
that time farmers have availed of 
the government's land clearing pol- 
icy and have cleared around another 
fifty or so acres of land. Some 
farmers had as much as five acres 
cleared during the two seasons when 
the government tractor was avail- 
able. 

But land clearing has not ceased. 
Farmers have another thirty to 
forty acres ready for tractor clear- 
ing now. 
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Jackson's Cove farmers are mak- 
ing much progress with land de- 
velopment and are becoming mech- 
anized. Farmalls, hay rakers and 
mowers, potato sowers, and disc 
harrows are a major part of their 
equipment. They have also organ- 
ized themselves into an agricultural 
society which now has a member- 
ship of 25. 

In addition to root-crop farming, 
sheep raising is carried on and is 
on the increase. Cheviots, Oxfords, 
be seen foraging on the open mead- 
ows, along the roadside, or on the 
burnt country. 

There is plenty of foraging coun- 
try for sheep just back of the vil- 
lage and sheep raising has a future 
here if bears and foxes, which have 
proved to be a costly nuisance, can 
be checked. As a result of these 
predators, farmers have lost several 
sheep. Twenty were killed in one 
year, and twelve in another. 

Farmers are concerned very much 
over these lurking dangers which are 
not encouraging them to increase 
their flocks very much. They are 
hoping that the government will 
impose a bounty to encourage resi- 
dents to combat the menace on a 
community-wide scale. A few cat- 
tle are also raised. 


Part-time Mink Ranchers 
Mink-ranching is a new industry 
for Jackson's Cove, having been es- 
tablished during the last decade, and 
many farmers are now part-time 
mink ranchers. Some of them have 
expanded their ranches to the point 
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Fishing, Farming and Mink-ranching are the chief 
interests of this picturesque Green Bay settlement. 


Shropshires, and local breeds may 
where they have set up their own 
cold storage facilities, thus enabling 
them to have a plentiful supply of 
fresh fish feed available during the 
busy haying and crop-harvesting 
season. 

A little fishing for cod, turbot, 
and halibut is also carried on. The 
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off-shore waters are deep and fish 
are fairly abundant. 

Jackson's Cove is a pleasant spot, 
picturesque and charming in its set- 
ting. It has a motor road connec- 
tion along the shore to Nickey’s 
Nose Cove and Harry's Harbor, and 
across a wooded finger of land to 
Silverdale and Western Arm with 
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its enchanting scenery and extensive 
farm holdings in the process of de- 
velopment. 


It is hoped that a motor road 
will soon connect the village with 
King’s Point and Springdale. This 
road will lure many visitors and 
tourists to this region which has 
much scenic attraction. The Silver- 
dale-Western Arm region, for ex- 
ample, has to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 


This charming wooded village of 
Jackson's Cove, with its expanding 
farmsteads, radiates a feeling of 
warmth and welcome, especially to 
visitors who do not know until 
they find out for themselves that 
deep in the heart of the northland 
there is a place that is out of this 
world—Jackson'’s Cove, Green Bay! 
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Local Writer Wins Award 


HE lone Newfoundland mem- 

ber of the Canadian Women’s 
Press Club, Iris Power has twice 
within three years won recognition 
in the field of the best column writ- 
ing in Canadian newspapers. In 
1951 Mrs. Power won the Cana- 
dian Women’s Press Club Memor- 
ial Award for the best newspaper 
writing by a woman in Canada. 
This year she was awarded Honor- 
able Mention in the division of best 
newspaper feature. 

Born in St. John’s, Iris Power 
is an Honors graduate of the Col- 
lege of Our Lady of Mercy, where 
she took a leading part in school 
theatricals and plays. A talented 
pianist, Iris passed all her Trinity 
College of London examinations 
with flying colors and was studying 
for her associateship in the Trinity 
College when she left school. 

Married to William Power, ac- 
countant with the C.N.R. in St. 
John’s, Iris is the mother of three 
children. Her writing career started 
in 1950 when she went as Women's 
Editor of the Evening Telegram. 
Her ‘‘baby’’, Pamela, now six years 
old, ‘“‘was growing up too fast,” 
Mrs. Power thought, so after three 
years’ newspaper work, she resigned 
in order to spend all her time at 
home. She maintained her daily 
“Odds and Ends” column—which 
became an award winner for the 
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IRIS POWER 


second time in June when the an- 
nouncement of her success was made 
from Torontc. 


Mrs. Power, a contributor to 
Atlantic Guardian, is the only New- 
foundlander to win national recog- 
nition for her work twice within a 
short period. 


Novelist Visits Here 

® A good friend of Newfoundland, 
Frances Shelley Wees, paid an eight- 
day visit to this country this sum- 
mer. A well-known Canadian nov- 
elist, Frances Wees has written ar- 
ticles about Newfoundland for na- 
tional magazines that were so well 
received, one of them was entitled, 
“My love affair with Newfound- 
land.”’ 

Her first visit to Newfoundland 
was three years ago when she ac- 
companied her husband, Dr. Wilfrid 
Wees, managing director of the W. 
J. Gage Publishing Co., Toronto, 
on his business trip to the education 
authorities in St. John’s. Frances, 
the mother of a married daughter 
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and a 10-year old son, made friends 
quickly with the people she met 
in St. John’s—and retained their 
friendship. 

On this trip she was very inter- 
ested in gathering information on 
Newfoundland food. She says 
‘Some of the delicacies of the world 
are on Newfoundland’s doorstep— 
what do Newfoundlanders do about 
it’’ She's planning to write an ar- 
ticle for a national magazine on the 
delicious seafood abounding in 
Newfoundland’s waters. 

The author of twenty novels, 
Frances Wees’ recent novel, “‘M’ 
Lord, | am not guilty’’ was serial- 
ized in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
last Spring and is now published in 
book form by Doubleday & Co. 
Its locale is laid in Toronto. Frances 
Wees has spoken of her wish to 
write a novel based in Newfound- 
land in the near future. 

A vivid woman, with a strongly- 
boned face, Frances Wees insists 
that she is primarily, a homemaker 
and mother. “‘!n fact,’ she says, 
am a grandmother—and terribly 
proud of my two grandsons.’ A 
home in the city and a large estate 
outside of Toronto keep her busy— 
and, she says, ““That’s what I like 
doing best—looking after my fam- 
ily and my home.” Her “‘spare”’ 
time—-which isn't very much—she 
devotes to writing. 


(Continued on next Page) 


Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E 


William J. Ryan, urate 
ARCHITECT 


203 Water St., E. St. John’s 
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New Manager for C.N.R. Here 


ZIEGLER is the 
new manager of the Newfound. 
land district of the Canadian National 
Railways, succeeding Howard C. Gray- 
son, who has been promoted to special 
duties at head- 


administrative system 


quarters at Montreal. 

Mr. Ziegler, who has a distinguished 
war record, is in his early forties. He 
was born in Calgary, Alta., and from 
1935 to 1939 was an engineering stu- 
dent at the University of Alberta and 
a reserve officer with the Royal Can- 
adian Artillery. At the outbreak of 
the Second World War, he enlisted for 
overseas service and saw action in 
England, Italy, Germany and Holland 
holding ranks from Captain to briga- 
dier. His decorations 
C.B.E., DS.O., E.D., 


Andrius (Greece), and Commander of 


include’ the 


Golden Aristion 


BANK OF MonrTREAL 
Canada's First 
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WILLIAM S&S. ZIEGLER 


Order of Orange Nassau with Swords 


(Holland). 
1945 to 
services were 


1950, Mr. 
retained by the 


From Ziegler's 
British 
administrator 


Foreign Office as an 


with the Control Commission for Gea 
many. He returned to Canada at the 
end of 1950 and was appointed assist 
ant to vice-president, research and de- 
Rail 
ways, with headquarters at Montreal. 


veiopment, Canadian National 
Mr. Ziegler, who is a Presbyterian, 
married Mildred Elizabeth 


they have one son. 


the forme: 
1940 and 
He is six feet, two inches tall and his 


Dean in 


hobbies are fishing, shooting and 


photography. (For all of which there 
should be plenty of scope in New- 
foundland,—Editor ). 

Mr. 
the Newfoundland 


C.N.R. since 1951. 


Grayson has been manager of 


district of the 
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Its Bakeapple Time 


T is bakeapple picking time and 

in many sections of the Island 
folks are flocking to the marshes to 
pick the delicious wild fruit for 
their winter preserve or for sale. 
The bakeapple berry grows abun- 
dantly in the northern sections of 
Newfoundland and along the La- 
brador coast. 


In the Wesleyville-Lumsden area 
the marshes at this season are golden 
yellow with bakeapples. As you 
drive along the narow gravel high- 
way in this section of Bonavista 
North, you can stop at any way- 
side marsh and pluck your fill of 
the soft ripe berries. This region, 
abundant in flat, peaty marshes, is 
one of the best bakeapple-growing 
regions in northern Newfoundland. 


Folks in the area do well with 
the berries every year. Some pick 
them for sale to local canners, others 
for home use. The picking, how- 
ever, is done on a very small scale. 
Only a fraction of the crop in the 
region is harvested each year. 


The berries are easy to pick as 
they are big and grow on low trees. 
But it takes considerable back bend- 
ing before a two-gallon container 
is filled, especially if the berries 
are fully ripe, soft and juicy. 

The berries make excellent pres- 
erve, uncooked or jammed. Served 
with sugar and cream they are a 
delicious dessert dish. They have 
a tang which agitates the salivary 
glands and tempts the palate so 
that you yearn for a second helping. 


Bakeapples are easily preserved, 
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either in cold water like partridge- 
berries, or by sterilized cooking. 


The berries have a high dessert 
reputation, not only among New- 
foundlanders but also among tour- 
ists and visitors from abroad, who 
easily acquire a taste for the lus- 
cious wild fruit. 


Conche, the Grey Islands, and 
other areas in northern Newfound- 
land produce an abundance of this 
wild golden crop. Along Labrador 
the berries also grow profusely. 


The wild fruit is native to our 
northern climes and alpine regions 
and is found in sub-arctic climates 
in Europe as well. For the Eskimos, 
Laplanders ,and Scandinavian peo- 
ples this berry is the chief fruit. 
The Scandanavians commercialize 
on the crop on a fairly large scale. 


The bakeapple, known also by 
the name of cloudberry, is called 
scientifically Rubus Chamaemorus. 
The single bloom plants which at- 
tain a height of from four to ten 
inches flowered and bore well this 
season. Pickers are now scouring 
the marshes in search of the amber- 
tinted and yellow-colored berries 
that will fill many preserve bottles 
for the occasional out-of-season 
mouth-watering treat. 
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They Climb Church 


By Samuel J. Ryan 


LONG Newfoundland’s north- 

east coast there are many 
fishing villages but none can quite 
be compared to Nipper’s Harbor. 

Nipper’s Harbor, with a popu- 
lation of 275 people,* has all its 
houses and public buildings built 
on rocky sloping ledges overlook- 
ing the sea. Along the water 
front are wharves, business prem- 
ises and fishing stages, but the ox: 
public building mostly noted espec- 
ially by visitors to Nipper's Harbor 
is the United Church, which stands 
on the highest rocky hill overlook- 
ing the settlement and facing the 
entrance to the harbor. 

This beautiful church with its 
stained hardwood seats and inner 
walls was built about twenty years 
ago by Mr. Arthur Knight and his 
brother of Jackson's Cove, Green 
Bay. It is painted white on the 
outside and kept in constant re- 
pair. It has a seating capacity of 
eight hundred people, and on Sun- 
days and other special occasions, 
residents of Nipper’s Harbor who 
are members of this church climb 
sixty-seven steps to worship God. 

The steps leading to this church 
are altogether about one hundred 
and fifty feet long and are made of 
common Newfoundland wood. 
These steps are protected by guard 
rails on both sides, and overlook 
the sea some fifty to a hnudred 
feet below. These steps are not 
only used for church goers on Sun- 


* 1951 census. 
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days and other special occasions 
but for people crossing from one 
side of the settlement to the other, 
and for children going to and from 
school, the United Church school 
being situated near the church. 
Because of the constant use of these 
steps they are always under careful 
inspection and repair. A_ faulty 
step or rail might result in the loss 
of someone's life. Residents find 
these steps very dangerous in the 
winter, and ice and snow have to 
be removed constantly. 

The Minister, Rev. N. Abbott, 
of Bonavista, has been serving 
Nipper’s Harbor and other settle- 
ments on the charge for the past 
three years. Rev. Abbott, formerly 
a school teacher and fisherman, 
travels the rocky shores north and 
south of Nipper’s Harbor minister- 
ing to the people. He goes north as 
far as Shoe Cove. and south as far 
as Middle Arm. Each year, until 
ice stops him, he travels in a 
24-foot boat powered by a five 
h.p. Acadia gas engine and sail. 
Previous to covering in his boat 
last year, he made each journey 
alone in the open boat. 

In winter, the Minister travels 
to and from Nipper’s Harbor and 
his other coastal settlements on 
foot. 

Residents of one other settlement 
in Newfoundland can boast of hav- 
ing to climb higher to go to church. 
This is at Haystack, Trinity Bay, 
where residents have to climb one 
hundred steps to get to church. 
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The church on the cliff at Nipper’s Harbor, top; 
Rev. N. Abbott, left; seventy-seven steps, right. 
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Calgary Girl Cyclists 


Enjoyed Visit Here 


After a year spotted with flat 
tires, broken chains and _ other 
hazards of travel two Calgary girls 
are winding up a bicycle tour of 
Canada. 


Ruth Holman and Ruth Moore 
have shipped their bikes home by 
express from Toronto and they will 
hitch-hike the rest of the way back. 
They have been all the way from 
the Yukon to Newfoundland. 


One year and two months ago 
the girls quit their office jobs to 
take to the open road, starting with 
$100 each, two bicycles, two bed- 
rolls and knapsacks. 


“The craziest thing we ever 
did,’ said Ruth Holman, ‘‘was the 
day we cycled from Princeton to 
Vancouver. It is 150 miles and we 
pedalled from eight in the morning 
to one the next morning.” 
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After a brief trip by plane to 
the Yukon they headed east. They 
were one jump ahead of the snow 
al the way. 


During Christmas in Toronto 
they worked in a department store, 
then headed to Montreal and 
Ottawa. They spent the winter 
working at a variety of jobs to 
defray expenses till the roads were 
clear of snow. As soon as spring 
blossomed they toured the east 
coast and fell in love with New- 
foundland. 


“The people were so friendly, 
and the island really beautiful,”’ 
they said. 


They recalled one night camping 
out in Newfoundland when they 
got a scare. It turned out to be a 
friendly moose. 


The girls had praise for the 
friendliness and co-operation of the 
Canadian Youth Hostels 
lation. 
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“But we'll be glad to get home 
again,’ they said. 


—C. P. 
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The GUARDIAN Publishers 
and Printers are at 
Your Service .... 


From the Idea to ... 
The Finished Product 


We specialize in “Package Deals” on Publications of all 
kinds looking after Advertising, Writing, Photography, 
Artwork and Layout, with facilities for top quality 
Printing—all under one roof. 


We have in our employ experienced Newfoundland 
Craftsmen to help give you the very best in Quality 
and Service—some of whom have learned their trade 


abroad. 


And we're justly proud of the work we are turning out 
in this All-Newfoundland GUARDIAN Plant. 


For your specialized printing and publishing needs 
WRITE, PHONE. or WIRE 


Guardian Limited 


‘Creative Printers’’ and Publishers of ‘‘Atlantic Guardian”’ 


96 WATER STREET ST. JOHN'S, Nfld. 


483686 oR 7654 
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Many a man has said to his wife ““Me— Buy a house! Where 
will I get the money?” And many a wise wife has given the 
simple answer: “Let’s save regularly.” 


If you want to buy a house—or make any other big purchase— 
start saving for it. Next pay day open an 
account at The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
You'll find your BNs Passbook is your 
passport to the things you want to buy. 


Wherever you go 
YOUR BAS MANAGER throughout Canada and 

as woe abroad, look for the sign of 
good friendship in banking. 
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